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the other, but beyond a mild protest no action was perceptible. 
After a sufficient number of fish had been stowed away in the boat 
by " England " and the natives, the latter proceeded to do full 
justice to three-quarters of our elaborate lunch. Once more the 
sails were set and we sped homeward. Wave after wave passed 
over the dancing boat until finally the shore was reached. Wet, 
not hungry, trying to look cheerful, but nevertheless with a cart- 
load of fish to speak for us, we arrived at our hotel near noon. 
Strange as it may appear, it proved to be a rash undertaking, for 
some time to come, to mention " flying fish " within hearing of 
three certain sportsmen. 

Barbados has become a prominent health resort, more particu- 
larly for fever patients from more southerly regions. For many 
years the island has been free from serious attacks of epidemic or 
endemic diseases. South of Bridgetown, a suburb, Hastings, is 
located, where good sea-bathing and comparatively cool air can 
be enjoyed. The climate is necessarily enervating, and any stimu- 
lant of such character is a welcome change. Many of the planters 
and merchants have traveled extensively, and their experiences 
in foreign countries have borne fruit in their own colony. 

Once more the gauntlet of officious porters and boatmen must 
be run, as the southward steamer has anchored off shore. Laden 
with trophies from the island, with coral shells and other equally 
bulky souvenirs, the traveler finds himself restored to his tempo- 
rary floating home, and 

" The ship drove past * * * 
And southward aye we fled." 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE AMONG THE CHOC- 
TAWS OF MISSISSIPPI. 

BY H. S. HALBERT. 

THE two thousand Choctaws still living in their ancestral homes 
in Mississippi, retain, in all their pristine vigor, many of the 
usages of their ancestors. Among these are the methods em- 
ployed in conducting a courtship and the marriage ceremony. 

When a young Choctaw, of Kemper or Neshoba county, sees 
a maiden who pleases his fancy, he watches his opportunity until 
he finds her alone. He then approaches within a few yards of 
her and gently casts a pebble towards her, so that it may fall at 
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her feet. He may have to do this two or three times before he 
attracts the maiden's attention. If this pebble throwing is agree- 
able, she soon makes it manifest ; if otherwise, a scornful look 
and a decided "ekwah" indicate that his suit is in vain. Some- 
times instead of throwing pebbles the suitor enters the woman's 
cabin and lays his hat or handkerchief on her bed. This action 
is interpreted as a desire on his part that she should be the sharer 
of his couch. If the man's suit is acceptable the woman permits 
the hat to remain ; but if she is unwilling to become his bride, it 
is removed instantly. The rejected suitor, in either method em- 
ployed, knows that it is useless to press his suit and beats as 
graceful a retreat as possible. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the lovers appoint a time and 
place for the ceremony. On the marriage day the friends and 
relatives of the prospective couple meet at their respective houses 
or villages, and thence march towards each other. When they 
arrive near the marriage ground — generally an intermediate space 
between the two villages — they halt within about a hundred yards 
of each other. The brothers of the woman then go across to the 
opposite party and bring forward the man and seat him on a 
blanket spread upon the marriage ground. The man's sisters 
then do likewise by going over and bringing forward the woman 
and seating her by the side of the man. Sometimes, to furnish 
a little merriment for the occasion, the woman is expected to 
break loose and run. Of course she is pursued, captured and 
brought back. All parties now assemble around the expectant 
couple. A bag of bread is brought forward by the woman's rela- 
tives and deposited near her. In like manner the man's relatives 
bring forward a bag of meat and deposit it near him. These bags 
of provisions are lingering symbols of the primitive days when 
the man was the hunter to provide the household with game, and 
the woman was to raise corn for the bread and hominy. The 
man's friends and relatives now begin to throw presents upon the 
head and shoulders of the woman. These presents are of any 
kind that the donors choose to give, as articles of clothing, money, 
trinkets, ribbons, etc. As soon as thrown they are quickly 
snatched off by the woman's relatives and distributed among 
themselves. During all this time the couple sit very quietly and 
demurely, not a word spoken by either. When all the presents 
have been thrown and distributed, the couple, now man and wife, 
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arise, the provisions from the bags are spread, and, just as in civ- 
ilized life, the ceremony is rounded off with a festival. The festi- 
val over, the company disperse, and the gallant groom conducts 
his bride to his home, where they enter upon the toils and respon- 
sibilities of the future. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

EDITORS : A. S. PACKARD, JR., AND E. D. COPK. 

The utterances of Professor E. DuBois Raymond, at the 

recent celebration of the birthday of Leibnitz, in Berlin,^ should 
have a clearing effect on the intellectual atmosphere of the evo- 
lutionists. Professor Raymond exhibits in a marked degree the 
invaluable quality of intellectual self-control, one which is some- 
times wanting to brilliant thinkers. It is perfectly natural for the 
pioneer, in penetrating a new and unexplored region, to advance 
with too great celerity, and without giving himself the requisite 
time to discover the obstacles that may lie in his course. Some- 
times it has happened, that, bringing up at the edge of an unex- 
pected precipice, he has made the most astounding leaps, and 
has been compelled to lay to and repair damages for sometime 
thereafter. 

A good many evolutionists have been floored by a serious 
interruption to the continuity of their "high priori" road, and not 
a few of them do not yet know just what has hurt them. That 
such an evanescent and unsubstantial condition as consciousness 
should have the gravity necessary to throw a triumphant army of 
advance into confusion, could hardly be suspected. Does not 
one of the leaders say that consciousness is to the progress of 
evolution, what the whistle is to the engine, that makes a good 
deal of noise but does none of the work ? And another says, " If 
the ' will ' of man and the higher animals seems to be free in con- 
trast with the ' fixed' will of the atoms, that is a delusion provoked 
by the contrast between the extremely complicated voluntary 
movements of the former and the extremely simple voluntary 
movements of the latter!" A slight difference of opinion, indeed! 
One authority tells us that consciousness does nothing, and the 
other will have it that it does everything, rising even to the auto- 
nomic dignity of a " will " for atoms ! They agree in believing 

1 See translation in Popular Science Monthly for February, 1882. 



